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TELL 
SOME ONE 


THAT the New York State College of Agriculture 
has a Winter Course for any folks with a good common- 
school education, eighteen years of age or older 


THAT the College offers courses in many branches of 
agriculture, and home economics 


THAT the College has the best of equipment for this 


work and an adequate teaching force 


THAT tuition is free to residents of New York State 
and that living expenses are not high 


THAT this institution has a beautitul campus and 
that there are opportunities for sports and for social 


life 


THAT the Winter Course opens November 5, 1919, 
and closes February 13, 1920 


THAT application should be made at once for a cir- 
cular giving full particulars, by addressing 


Dr. Cornelius Betten, Secretary 
College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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Morrill Hall 


How to Begin the Year 


Advice is free but sometimes 
it is worth a lot. Old students 
will trade at the Co-op. That is 
a matter of history. At first new 
students do not know where to 
trade. Get a copy of the Co-op. 
bvoklet which is issued each year. 
It tells you what you wantto know. 


Books and Stationery 


Books you must buy. You 
could not keep up in your work 
otherwise. The book you need 
will be announced in the classes 
and the Co-op. is the nearest store. 
You can buy notebooks, writing 
paper, fountain pens and all those 
things at the same time. 
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E lived greatly, and became a 
H great friend to all of a people. 
Perhaps no man ever died with 
so many friends among those whom he 


had never seen. 
almost daily. 

Particularly was he a friend of cour- 
try people. His ruggedness of purpose, 
his passion for essentials, his couruge, 
his very hard-headedness—these carried 
him close to our thoughts and interests. 
He understood what we were, and what 
we wanted to be. The Country life 
Commission, organized at his instance, 
was his way of declaring to the world 
our right to lead the larger life which 
he preached and himself lived. 

To the present generation, whom he 


Everybody misses him, 


so greatly befriended, falls the privilege 
of erecting his memorial, and country- 
minded people should yield place to none 
in paying such tribute. The Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is collecting 
funds to erect a Roosevelt Monument 
in Washington; to maintain Oyster Bay 
and possibly Sagamore Hill as personal 
landmarks of the man; and to forward 
an association which will seek to keep 
alive the things he stood for. The 
Countryman deems it right and appro- 
priate to give this space to such an- 
nouncement. Contributions should be 
sent direct to the New York office of 
the Memorial Association. 
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Credit Rating the Farmer™ 


The Connecting Link of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry . 
BY IVAN WRIGHT 


Instructor of Rural Economics at Cornell University 


rating. A simple system for credit 

rating farmers is demanded at this 
stage of development in farm organiza- 
tion and farm accounting. Other busi- 
ness men, such as merchants and manu- 
facturers, have their credit rating in Dun 
and Bradstreet. It will be the purpose 
of the following to show the need of a 
credit rating for farmers; make sugges- 
tions for an organization to credit rate 
farmers; point out some of the benefits 
to be derived, and some of the criticisms 
to be faced. 

The Need. It would be superfilous to 
go into detail explaining the need of a 
credit rating of the American farmers. 
The need for the credit rating of men 
who are parties in business transactions 
has been well proven by the tested bene- 
fits of Dun and Bradstreet’s credit-rating 
agencies, and the work of the National 
Association of Credit Men. That the 
average farmer does not get ample 
credit for carrying on the productive 
operations of his trade is common know- 
ledge to any student of finance and agri- 
culture. The evidence that agriculture 
is held in check for want of legiti- 
mate credit is: the growing requests 
for both long and short-term credit by 
farmers, the limited amount of credit 
working in this field, and the abundance 


Prati. need a_ business credit 


* Reprinted from the Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, for July, 1919. 


of safe security which farmers can offer 
for credit. 

But why is credit not granted to 
farmers as freely as to other entrepre- 
neurs? There are many answers given 
to this question. Among the well-ad- 
vertised answers are: ‘The slow turn- 
over in capital invested in farm opera- 
tion,” “failure in promptness on the part 
of the farmer,” “uncertainty of farm 
operations,” and so forth. All these ob- 
jections to allowing the credit stream to 
flow freely to farmers have their justi- 
fication. But the chief objection we 
hear little about. That objection is:— 
We do not know, in an accurate and de- 
finite business way, anything about this 
man called a “farmer.” What sort of 
man is he? What is he worth as a 
credit risk? Where are his book ac- 
counts and the records of his operations? 
Where is his profit and loss statement 
and his balance sheet? These are the 
acute reasons why farmers have diffi- 
culty in securing adequate credit. What 
mrchant without any business records 
to show could get credit? Certainly 
very few could. Then has the farmer 
really been unfairly treated in the matter 
of credit? I think, according to commer- 
cial requirements, he has received a 
square deal considering customary busi- 
ness transactions in credit. Those 
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farmers who have been able to show 
beyond doubt their credit ability have 
generally found adequate credit accom- 
modations. In fact, many instances can 
be cited where farmers have been ac- 
commodated too freely and as a result 
business losses among farmers are com- 
mon. For these reasons other farmers 
have been discriminated against who 
were deserving of credit. But if they 
had been able to show records and ac- 
counts substantiating their credit ability 
they would have been served with the 
proper credit. 

“Organization. An organization similar 
to the present farm bureau organization 
would be adequate for credit rating 
farmers. Such an organization could 
be a part of the farm bureau plan, and 
if not a part of the farm bureau organi- 
zation they should be co-workers. The 
credit rating operations strike so parallel 
with farm bureau work that it might 
seem to be a part of the farm bureau 
manager’s business. But most farm 
bureau men are not prepared to do this 
sort of economic work, and even if the 
farm bureau men could handle it, the 
task would be entirely too much to add 
to the present endless duties of a farm 
bureau manager. 

A local bureau by itself or acting in- 
dependently would be too much of a 
restriction for the farmers it served. 
Farmers’ business transactions are by no 
means confined to their own county or 
even their own state. Then obviously 
there should be a central state bureau 
to direct the work of all the local credit 
bureaus uniformly in the same broad 
general principles, leaving room, of 
course, for local initiative. This central 
bureau of the state could be a part of 
the extension department of the State 
College of Agriculture in conjunction 
with the Economic Department. Then, 
like the farm bureau organization, 
there could be a national office at Wash- 
ington. The chief duty of this office 
would be to supervise the credit rating 
service throughout the country. Of 
course details would be left for the ad- 
justment of each state or community 
according to its needs. This central or- 
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ganization would be necessary in order 
to standardize the work so that the re- 
ports of a bureau in New York would 
be perfectly understandable to a man 
in Texas who had familiarized himself 
with the plan anywhere. 

Work. The first duty of the local 
bureau would be to install a system of 
records and accounting for farmers who 
are interested. This would be done 
upon the payment of a nominal fee and 
membership dues. These records and 
accounts can be made so simple and 
plain that any farmer who can read and 
write will have no difficulty in filling 
them out. For each applicant an inven- 
tory would be made and a classification 
of the accounts for bookkeeping and 
record purposes. Along with these 
primary accounting essentials the credit 
manager would investigate the validity 
of each applicant’s report, and with the 
inventory prepare a debit and credit 
statement with a balance sheet showing 
the farmer’s financial and _ business 
standing. Duplicate copies of all these 
should be left with the farmer. The 
farmer would make weekly or bi-weekly 
reports to the local credit bureau of the 
changes in his operations. These re- 
ports would be made on printed forms 
supplied by the local bureau. The local 
bureau would check up the farmer’s per- 
manent record with each report. Then 
monthly a statement would be drawn 
from the farmer’s own records and 
mailed to him. At the close of the fiscal 
year a second inventory will be taken; 
the books closed and a complete analysis 
made of the farmer’s business for the 
year. A copy of the final report would 
be mailed to the farmer, a copy retained 
in the local office, and possibly a copy 
filed in the central office of the state. 

With these records the credit manager 
could indicate to the farmer at any time 
just how he stood in a business way or 
even as to his profit and loss. Certainly 
no one could doubt the value of such re- 
cords to county agents, extension work- 
ers, and the farmer himself. 

Benefits. The credit rating plan 


would enable the farmer to know by 
(Continued on page $0) 

















Why the Dairymen Organized 


“The Farmer Has Become a Business Man and Demands Recognition as Such” 


BY E. R. EASTMAN 
Editor, Dairymen’s League News 


N this, the first of two papers, Mr. East- 
man shows the inevitability of some such 
organization as the one of which he is now 


a leader, and against which such sheets as 
the Hearst papers run thrilling scare 
heads, “crying War when there is no 
War”. Next month, he will tell how 
reanization was effected, and what it 


is accomplishing. 

URING the last three years Amer- 
D ican agriculture has undergone 

the greatest economic change in 
its history, a change the importance of 
which few have recognized or appreciated. 
The farmer has at last recognized the 
importance of his own occupation, and 
has decided that other-folks must also 
recognize that he is no longer a “hick” 
or a “hayseed,” and that farming is the 
great fundamental business of the coun- 
try, on the success of which depends the 
success of all other occupations and in- 
dividuals. In other words, the farmer 
has become a business man and demands 
that he be recognized as such. 

The medium through which this, per- 
haps the most far reaching change in 
agricultural history has taken place, is 
that of cooperation and organization. 
In three short years literally hundreds 
of farm organizations extending thru- 
out the entire country into practically 
every farm community, and covering 
every branch of farming, have been 
organized and have already secured re- 
sults which have made them permanent 
institutions in the business of farming. 
Perhaps one reason why organization of 
farmers came so quickly after it once 
was well started was because it was so 
long in coming in the first place. 

For years, because of the nature of 
his business and his so-called independ- 
ence, the farmer put up with a system 
of distribution whereby the dealer 
dictated the prices of farm products to 
the consumer on one end, and to the 
farmer on the other. Occasionally 
when some enterprising leaders tried to 





get a few farmers together for organi- 
.zation, they were so independent and 
so unused to working with one another, 
perhaps because they did not thoroughly 
know one another, that they would not 
stick. At other times when as individ- 
uals or as a small organization farmers 
appealed to the middlemen for better 
prices, they were told that selling their 
products was none of their business and 
to go home and “slop their hogs.”’ Con- 
ditions during the latter part of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century were becoming so dis- 
couraging that farms thruout the East 
were abandoned, land was very cheap, 
and most of the young people left the 
country for the city. Some farmers 
thot they still had some independence, 
but it was hard to see where there was 
any independence about being ordered 
to a milk station on a certain date twice 
a year to sign a contract for the sale 
of their milk, the conditions of which 
contract were all made by the dealer 
and the prices offered nearly always less 
than the real cost of production. There 
was also not very much independence 
after selling their products at the prices 
that the dealers wanted to offer, to have 
to go to another set of dealers and pay 
the prices for their supplies that these 
dealers wanted to ask. 

The only possible way that the dairy 
farm was kept going during all those 
lean years was by the unpaid labor of 
the women and children, and by throw- 
ing in free of charge the fertility of the 
farm land. For these conditions the 
farmer himself was largely to blame. 
He had failed to recognize that to a 
modern farm business there are two dis- 
tinct sides—production and marketing, 
one as important as the other. As far 
as the production side was concerned he 
had done pretty well, for notwithstand- 


(Continued on page $4) 


























































































































































































































































Some Difficulties with the Central Packing 
Plan 





BY DEANE PHILLIPS 
New York State Department of Farms and Markets 


OR improvement in marketing many 
EF fruits and vegetables, frequent re- 
course is had to the central packing 
plan, in which the grading and packing 
are intrusted to an impartial central 
agency instead of 
being done by each 
farmer on his own 
farm. This plan 
has been used suc- 
cessfully in many 
different regions 
and with many 
different kinds of farm products, but the 
best known examples are in the orange 
regions of California and in the apple 
districts of Oregon and Washington. 
However, no single scheme is a panacea 
for all marketing ills. The central pack- 
ing plan, in spite of its great success in 
so many different fields, has still some 
very real disadvantages which limit its 
application under certain conditions. 
This fact is often overlooked in current 
discussions of the plan and deserves to 
be more fully understood than it has 
been in the past. Neglect to recognize 
these limitations has resulted in some 
costly failures when the plan has been 
attempted with some products to which 
it is not well suited. 
Conditions Favorable To Central Packing 
The feasibility of the central packing 
plan in any given situation depends quite 
largely on the character of the crop 
which is to be marketed. With some 
products like apples or potatoes, which 
are of fairly good size and which are not 
readily damaged by rolling about and 
being rehandled, mechanical devices can 
be made use of—and one of the great 
advantages of the plan results from the 
possibility of applying mechanical meth- 
ods of sorting and grading. In such 
cases central packing is both cheaper and 
better than the method of packing on 
each individual farm. With some fruits 
and vegetables, like berries or lettuce 


R. Phillips, who 


market investigation for the department 
of rural economy at Cornell, is now assistant 
director of the Bureau of Markets of the State 
Department of Farms and Markets at Albany. 





or grapes, however, the nature of the 
product makes it imposible to use these 
machine methods of sorting. Any re- 
sorting or repacking which takes place 
must necessarily be done by hand. As 
a result, central 
packing with such 
a crop requires 
fully as much labor 
as does the indi- 
vidual farm pack 
method and hence 
the usual saving in 
not brought about. Certain 
other products, moreover, are seriously 
injured by any sort of rehandling. Many 
also detoriate very rapidly after being 
picked. To these classes belong most 
of the small fruits. With these the only 
feasible place to do any sorting and 
grading is in the field, while they are 
being harvested. The thing above 
all others to be desired is to get them to 
market as quickly as possible and with 
a minimum of handling. In this achieve- 
ment the farm pack, in spite of its dis- 
advantages in other ways, is still 
superior in the long run to any plan of 
central packing. 

To establish a central packing house 
large enough and well enough equipped 
to handle any considerable volume of 
product at a low cost requires consider- 
able capital. If the crop to be handled 
is one which continues to ripen over a 
considerable period, like oranges, the 
plant may be used for a sufficient time 
each season to justify the expense. If, 
on the other hand, the season of harvest 
is a short one it may happen that the 
plant must stand idle for a large part 
of each year, with the result that the 
interest on the investment is out of all 
proportion to the use which can be made 
of the building. Of course one way to 
overcome this disadvantage is to com- 
bine in one building the handling of a 
sequence of crops such as early peaches, 


has been engaged in 


cost is 
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grapes, and apples. But so far this 
solution does not seem to have been 
tried on any large scale. 

There is one variation of the central 
packing plan which does not depend on 
the erection of any building or packing- 
house, namely the establishment of some 
central organization which furnishes 
gangs of workers who move from one 
farm to another to do the work. Even 
this method, however, does not avoid 
the difficulty in handling the short sea- 
son crops. In order to harvest the crop 
at the proper time such gangs must be 
sent out at the same time and there is 
introduced a_ serious labor problem 


The problem of packing some perishable 


sheds, 


which greatly lowers the efficiency of 
the whole operation. 


Probably the most serious drawback of 
the central packing plan is its lack of 


flexibility. With a crop whose harvest- 
ing is not much affected by sudden 
periods of warm weather, fear of frost, 
or some similar contingency, central 
packing works most smoothly. Its most 


fruits may 
and the grower'’s family. 
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efficient operation, in short, is peculiarly 
dependent on the presence of a steady 
and regular supply of the product which 
is being handled. If the supply is irregu- 
lar there is great difficulty in so adjust- 
ing the plant that it can always be 
prepared to handle adequately the full 
volume of product when it is presented 
and at the same time not suffer from ex- 
cessive over-head cost when the volume 
is small. 

The most notable examples of this 
difficulty are to be found in the handling 
of such crops as peaches and native 
grapes. With these there is always 
danger that a sudden period of warm 


FJ 


be solved by the use of barns or 


weather during the shipping season will 
cause the fruit to be rushed to market 
in great quantities thru fear of over- 
ripeness. At such times the facilities of 
a central-packing plant usually prove 
entirely inadequate and it becomes 
swamped with fruit which it cannot 
handle. Nor is it easy at such a time 
(Continued on page 34) 





IULY a year ago, 
when the Germans 
threatened Paris, 
and when advance 
guard of the Am- 
erican Army rush- 
ed in auto trucks 
to Chateau-Thierry 
and saved civiliza- 
tion, a certain regi- 
ment of artillery 
was billeted around 
Poitiers, France. 
They had no 
horses, these artillerymen, and only one 
broken down “seventy-five” for the 
whole regiment. All they could do 
was hike and take gas drill and read 
the daily bulletins of great fighting which 
a sergeant who thought he could read 
French translated and typed from Paris 
papers, three days old. The regiment 
was restless and spoke venemously, even 
for soldiers. 

It is a beautiful country around old 
Poitiers, almost parked in its perfect 
state of civilization. Formerly it had 
specialized in grapes to be shipped to 
Bordeaux and made into wine, but now 
there was a war on, and the govern- 
ment had asked the farmers to raise 
wheat. So they raised wheat, grumb- 
ling about how they would find hands 
to harvest it, just like American farmers. 
It was wheat harvest time now, and they 
were really up against it. 

So the Colonel of our Regiment, a 
wise man in the ways of soldiers, de- 
cided to save wheat due to rot in August 
rains unless somebody helped the people 
get it in, and at the same time gave his 
men something real to keep their minds 
off the front. He put out an order say- 
ing they could work on farms. 

A friend of mine knew a miller in 
town, who spoke largely of many open- 
ings. But at six the next morning when 
we routed him out of bed, he had either 
forgotten all his promises, or had mis- 
understood us. The best he could do 
for us was a sleepy Bon Jour and a 
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loaf of bread. The loaf of bread we 
were not allowed to take, so Duke hid 
it under his blouse until we were well 
out of town, when we breakfasted. 

We worked out a speech which I was 
to recite. Word for word, it went, “Our 
Colonel to us has given the permission 
to work on the farms of the farmers 
french, free. Wish you that we for you 
work”. Those French phrase books 
were great things. 

Duke was a typesetter, with a habit 
of starting everything by ‘G-awsh!” 
“G-awsh”’ he said, “These farms are so 
darn small, all the cows are goats except 
when they’re oxen.” 

It appeared that the French farmers 
did not get to work as early as those 
back home, war or no war. Before 
eight o’clock we succeeded in arousing 
no one, and even then the old man that 
listened to our speech from the window 
seemed too sleepy to understand. 

Finally, at nine o’clock we found an 
old gentleman in a red sash weeding 
potatoes, and he referred us to “‘the most 
great proprietor” of the community, 
whom he called M’sieuw Ba-reek-o. We 
found M’sieu on his forty acre farm, a 
little ways down the road, and he took 
us before we had a chance to finish our 
speech. Talk about your progressive 
farmers! He was putting yokes on his 
strapping, jersey-colored oxen, but in- 
vited us to go in and get breakfast. 
This we declined and joined the other 
laborers—a whiskered veteran, a boy of 
fifteen, another of eight, and a husky 
maiden around twenty. I was to pitch 
to the soldier’s cart, Duke to the larger 
boy, and the girl to smaller one. 

The carts were two-wheeled with hay- 
carriages about the size of our two-horse 
affairs. A pair of oxen yanked them 
along about as well as horses, except 
when they showed a disposition to go in 
the roadside bushes and brush off the 
flies. On the way out to the field my 
veteran showed me all his wounds, al- 
most disrobing in the process, and let me 
look at his croix de guerre, carried in the 
pocket with the loose change. He then 





produced a water jug with wine in it, and 
I got out those rare American cigarets, 
and we swore eternal friendship after 
the manner of those strange, tense days. 
He told me that the proprietor had a son 
killed in the war. “But only one,” he 
added with a shrug. Once out in the 
field, how we worked! Duke and I tried 
to get on our load ahead of the girl, 
but couldn’t. The wheat was well con- 
ditioned and the heaviest I had ever han- 
dled. If my French and arithmetic are 
not at fault, the translation of what they 
said they would get from that field ap- 
proached forty bushels to the acre. 
They shock in a loose, open shock, shaped 
like a Maltese cross, capping with an- 
other sheaf if the weather threatens. It 
makes, I think, a tighter water-shed than 
our system, and is certainly a lot easier 
to pitch from. The old veteran surely 
knew how to put on a high square load. 
I bet him it would stall the team, but 
they didn’t seem to mind it. We tied 
the load down with rope and roller, just 
as we do at home, and brought it in. 
Then it was time for lunch. 

Starving France! Well, not out here, 
anyhow. Chicken, omelet, bread, 
butter, preserves, wine and cider. We 
gave our so-called French full rope and 
made them understand our answers to 
the usual questions. We were single 
and unengaged; our father’s position was 
such; our mothers were living; our 
grandparents were dead or alive, as the 
case might be. We had so many sisters 
and so many brothers of such-and-such 
an age; I was a student and Duke a 
journalist (the nearest we could get to 
typesetter) ; wine costs six francs a liter 
in America; the United States had two 
million men in arms and more coming. 
Then came more difficult converse but, 
spurred on by something in the wine, 
we make clear various differences in 
French and American agriculture. I 
tried to describe the great harvesting 
and threshing machines of our wheat- 
lands. I thought they would doubt it, 
but they kept nodding with the most 
perfect politeness, as if they understood 
each labored word and accepted it as 
gospel. Then, “We have the same 
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thing!”, cried our host triumphantly and 
dragging me out into the yard, showed 
me an old Farmer’s Friend mowing ma- 
chine, made in 1903. All I could say 
was, “Oui!” 

From one until three, during the heat 
of the day, we slept on clean straw in 
the barn, and then stacked the wheat 
we had hauled in in the morning. They 
did it very slowly and carefully, build- 
ing a beautiful honeycomb stack so high 
that they had us on ladders taking them 
from the man on the wagon and passing 
them fork-length to the stacker over- 
head. Another trip to the field and 
back, then supper in the same, low white- 





“A muscular maiden around twenty.” 


washed room. All cooking was done in 
pots swung over the open-fire, and well 
done. For supper there were fried 
snails, which we didn’t eat, tho why a 
man who eats oysters won’t eat snails is 
beyond me. More to our taste were the 
lettuce and endive, the whole wheat 


(Continued on page 36) 



























































Tractor Lubrication 


Three Ways of Oiling Three Parts, and the Thing That Counts 
BY F. L. FAIRBANKS 


Instructor in Rural Engineering at Cornell University 


HE critical time in the life of a 
a. tractor is during its first days it is 

of use. At this period it must 
be very carefully watched. The bear- 
ings are tight and inclined to heat if they 
are not flooded with oil. The pores of 
the cylinder wall have not been com- 
pletely filled with oil, and the walls are 
dry. Dirt and grit left in the engine 
from machining and assembling will be 
washed down into the oil pump, thus 
necessitating frequent changing of the 
oil. 

Another and probably most important 
item is the fact that the tractor is usually 
given a maximum load for its first work, 
whereas a light load, close attention, 
and plenty of good lubricant in the right 
place are absolute necessities, if it is to 
run properly. 


The parts of the tractor to be lubri- 
cated are power plant, transmission, and 


truck. The lubrication of the power 
plant requires closer attention than the 
other parts of the tractor. This is be- 
cause of the higher shaft speeds, and 
the heat from the burning fuel which 
raises the temperature of the bearings. 
The non-vaporized or condensed fuel 
may also work past the piston into the 
lubricant, thinning it. 

There are three general types of lubri- 
cating systems in use on tractors at 
present, namely, the force feed, the cir- 
culating splash, and the mechanical oiler 
systems. 

In the force feed system oil is pumped 
under pressure to the main and crank 
pin bearings. The pistons and wrist 
pins are oiled by the spray or mist of 
oil which flies off the crank shaft in the 
crank case. This system insures a flood 
of oil under pressure to the principal 
bearings. It also has the advantage 
that the position of the engine, whether 
on a level field or steep hill, does not 
affect the operation of the lubricating 
system. 


In the circulating splash system oil is 
pumped into troughs or pockets in an oil 
pan. The connecting rods dip into these 
troughs, thus oiling the crank pins and 
throwing oil up on to the walls of the 
cylinder to lubricate the piston, wrist 
pin and main bearings. Usually with 
this system, if one end of the engine 
is very much higher than the other, the 
oil will run in excess to the low end, 
and the high cylinder will suffer short- 
age. This sometimes is a cause of very 
serious trouble. 

The mechanical oiler system pumps 
fresh oil, a few drops at a time, to each 
bearing and to the piston. This system, 
like the first, is not affected by the posi- 
tion of the motor. It will be noted that 
in the first and second systems the oil 
is used over and over, while in the third, 
fresh oil is supplied to the bearing con- 
tinuously. So far as the amount of oil 
used is concerned there does not seem to 
be very much choice. The mechanical 
oiler has the advantage of being the 
most convenient. It is only necessary 
to fill it, whereas in the first two sys- 
tems the oil must be changed in the oil 
pump periodically, and the pump must 
be washed. Moreover, there is the 
danger of heavy fuel diluting the oil. 

Each system has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The important point 
with any of the standard outfits now on 
the market is to properly care for the 
particular system you happen to have. 

Lubrication of the transmission prob- 
ably gives the least trouble and re- 
quires the least care of any of the 
parts of the tractor. It is usually en- 
closed and oil tight; roller or ball bear- 
ings are used; shaft speeds are not high; 
and it is not exposed to heat. The 
proper lubricant for the transmission is 
a heavy fluid or semi-fluid grease, either 
graphite or non-graphite. 

The truck is the part which will go 
longest without proper attention and is 
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Tractor Lubrication 





Charge ninety-five per cent of your lubrication troubles to the man at the wheel. The 


rest may be in the oil 


usually the most abused in respect to 
lubrication. Even now quite a number 
of manufacturers use numerous grease 
cups for libricating the various parts of 
the truck. It is a tedious job to fill and 
screw down properly ten to twenty 
grease cups several times a day. It 
usually happens that they are filled and 
turned down only when the bearings 
which they are to lubricate show very 
pronounced indications of lack of lubri- 
cation. The general neglect of this part 





or the oiling system. 


of the tractor is highly important. 
Friction in the truck reduces the draw 
bar horse power, and actually re- 
sults in waste of fuel and unneces- 
sary wear on the whole tractor. 

There has been and still is consider- 
able discussion as. to the kind of oils 
and greases best to use, but, as a matter 
of fact, the tractor manufacturer has 
decided this point for the tractor owner. 
All that is necessary in selecting an oil 


(Continued on page 38) 


Horses vs. 


“The good draft animal still reigns supreme 


on farms, 


Tractors 


but the inefficient horse is doomed.” 


Horses Vs. Tractors 


Their Relative Merits as Seen by a Man Who Likes Horses Better 
BY WAYNE DINSMORE 


Secretary, the Percheron Society of America 


R. Dinsmore writes convincingly, 

speaking from the standpoint of one 
particularly interested, but confining 
himself to intrepretations of general 
onomic conditions. The question raised 
is one being debated wherever farmers 
gather, and we no reason for keep- 
ing our columns closed to it. We are 
sending proofs of the article to the lead- 
ing tractor fans of our acquaintance. 
Perhaps we will get some good 


ec- 


see 


presen- 


tations of the other side. 

OWER on the farm is the basis of 
P agricultural production. This 

power may be horse, man, or ma- 
chine power. European countries for- 
merly able to employ labor at a cost of 
six cents per man per day, have relied 
largely upon hand labor, whereas the 
United States in the past has relied al- 
most wholly upon horse power. The 
use of horses of powerful structure and 
great strength in large units on large 
machinery has enabled the American 
farmers to produce more per capita than 
the farmers in any other portion of the 
world. Within recent years tractors 


have been introduced with the idea of 
rendering still more effective labor util- 


ized on the farm. In the judgment of 
certain well-informed agricultural au- 
thorities, the tractor power situation has 
been overdone. Many men have bought 
them who did not need them, and could 
not afford to own them. Power on the 
farm is, after all, an economic problem, 
and the utilization of power units which 
merely result in increasing the cost of 
production is not desirable. 

The farmer desires power that will 
enable him to do his work promptly so 
as to be well ahead of seasonal require- - 
ments in planting his crops; well, in 
order to insure maximum production; 
cheaply, in order that he may secure a 
low cost of production; and he is espec- 
ially interested in using power that will 
leave him the largest possible bank bal- 
ance at the end of a five or ten year 
period. 

Horses have certain manifest advan- 



































































tages over tractor power in filling these 
power requirements, although it must be 
frankly stated at this point that tractors 
have their place on farms of a certain 
type where they can be effectively and 
profitably used. On farms such as are 
usually found in New York State, horses 
furnish the most satisfactory type of 
power, and only a limited number of the 
farms in this portion of the United 
States can profitably employ tractors in 
addition to horse power. 

Professor Handschin, head of the de- 
partment of farm organization and 
management of the University of Illin- 
ois, in a recent address gave the results 
of several years’ cost studies carried out 
under his personal direction on represen- 
tative farms in Illinois. In the course 
of these studies trained cost accountants 
visited the farms under observation 
every other day thruout the year, for five 
years, and kept the books and cost re- 
cords of the farmers who are cooperating 
in this work. The result was a most 
comprehensive and accurate piece of 
cost accounting on farm _ production. 
Man labor and horse labor were found 
to be two of the chief elements in crop 
costs, end extremely wide variations 
were found to exist in the cost of both 
man labor and horse labor on the dif- 
ferent farms which were being studied. 


As a result of this exceedingly com- 
prehensive studv of farm production 
costs, Professor Handschin, in an extend- 
ed address which is altogether too com- 
plete for reproduction here, states in 
substance that on all farms under two 
hundred and sixty acres, horses furnish 
the most efficient and most economical 
source of farm power, and that on farms 
over two hundred and sixty acres where 
tractors may be used, horses will still do 
seventy-five per cent of the work effi- 
ciently and more economically. Profes- 
sor Peck, of the University of Minnesota, 
who carried out similar cost studies in 
that state agrees thoroly with Professor 
Handschin in his conclusions. 

It must not be forgotten that no 
matter how much tractor power is used, 
some horses must be kept on every farm, 
and the reduction in number of horses 


Horses vs. 


Tractors 17 
even where tractors have been most 
effectively used amounts to less than 
twenty per cent. This reduction is too 
slight to justify any man in shifting 
from horse power to tractor power for 
crop production. 

Horse power intelligently handled, will 
enable New York farmers, or those in 
any other section, to secure their farm 
power at an exceedingly low cost. This 
simply means that farmers should use 
good draft mares, grade or pure bred, 
for farm work. They should start with 
three or four year old mares weighing 
not less than sixteen hundred pounds 
in working condition, of draft type, 


conformation, and soundness. These 
mares, if handled with good judg- 
ment, will do all the work on the 
farm and will at the same _ time 


rear colts which coming on can be put 
into harness as two year olds, worked 
steadily as three yeax olds, in this way 
supplementing the work of the mares 
themselves, and enabling the farmer to 
give the mares some rest at foaling time 
and immediately thereafter. The geld- 
ings can be sold as four year olds at 
the top price no matter what the market 
on horses may be, for there has not been 
a time in the past forty years when good, 
big, well built draft horses would not 
sell at a price that left a fair profit when 
proper allowance was made for the work 
done while they were growing into 
maturity. The mares themselves should 
be disposed of when coming seven or 
eight, and their places filled with the 
daughters, which, if sired by the right 
kind of stallions and grown out as they 
should be, will be better than the dams 
themselves. 

Power on the farm handled thus is 
provided more cheaply than in any other 
possible way, for the farmer is accom- 
plishing his work, is selling his power 
units before depreciation sets in, and 
by having one or two. surplus teams to 
turn off each spring, has a source of 
cash revenue which will bring in from 
$800 to $1,000 each season, instead of 
paying out vast sums for repairs, which 


(Continued on page 38) 
























































One Sunday 


HEN I was home, I went with them to Church, 
The same old Church, the same old vested hall 

Wherein, a child, I used to sit and time 

The tedious sermons on my Ingersoll, 

And count the painted angels on the wall. 





The choir still tittered, and the Richest Man 
Still held his corner and his cuspidor; 

A few gray heads in piety inclined 

Still held the foremost rows, but back of these 
The emptiness seemed greater than before. 


With halting step, the ancient minister 
Approached the pulpit; in his gnarled hand 
Trembled a manuscript. I know the sign: 
A written sermon! No sir! not for mine! 
—I rose and tip-toed out as he began. 


Outside it was a perfect day; the trees 

Moved lightly to the beckon of the breeze, 
And running ripples crossed the fields of grass, 
And leaped the meadows, and appeared again 

In further golden fields where wheat was ripe. 
—I sat me on a tomb and lit my pipe. 


Perhaps the living in a grave yard borrow 
A little of that peace and quietude 

Of “undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns’’; perhaps their soul 

Is touched by other souls which gently mourn 
Man’s smallness and his great ingratitude— 


For little hopes and prides were swept away 
And lost, and all the wonder of that day, 

And all it meant, and all it ought to mean 
To all the folk who rise and toil and glean, 
And rise and sow and fail and fade away— 
Stood forth as plain and wondrous as the day. 


For man can never live and never grow 

By bread alone, I thot; when sudden, Lo! 

From out the Church, exalted and enthroned, 
Blended with organ music, slow intoned, 

My thot returned, and rose and swelled and trod 
The silenty scape—‘from out the mouth of God!” 


And there where once was but a thing of wood, 
Ancient and drab, attend by the Good, 

Stood forth The Church, arrayed in noble pride, 
Glad in its task, complete, and beautiful! 
“Enthrone thy soul within thee; let it reign!’ 
—I bowed my head and entered in again. 


’ 


A. P.N. ’20 











Standards in the College of Agriculture 


Resume of the Report of Z L. Russell, Dean 


of the Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Asked to Criticize the Courses Here 


N the occasion of Cornell’s semi- 
C) centennial, the College took stock 

of itself. The returns have just 
become available. 

Alumni committees were invited in to 
make critical report on work now being 
carried on, and the individual alumnus 
was sent a questionnaire calculated to 
elicit personal criticisms, drawn from 
experience in making a life and a living 
with what the College teaches. 

Individual criticisms took a _ wide 
range, but all point inevitably to the 
same weakness uncovered by Dean Rus- 
sell in his report, the lack of fixed pro- 
fessional standards for the instruction 
given thruout the four year course. It 
is felt that the first two years of work 
now of a general nature and mainly 
taken in other colleges, suffer from a 
conflict of the cultural and the pre-pro- 
fessional points of view, and lead the 
student neither to agriculture nor to 
anything else in particular. And it is 
further felt that the two years of agri- 
cultural subjects, made available toward 
the end of the course, are often taught 
too theoretically, too technically, too 
much like the subjects of the first two 
years. 

Stated in this sweeping manner, (the 
reviewer’s, not the investigator’s) it has 
the sound of a sweeping condemnation 
of everything the College has done. It 
is unfortunate that the investigator’s 
well-rounded report can not be here 
presented verbatim, for it clearly shows 
how splendidly the college has succeeded 
in its field work, and how the criticisms 
raised against it apply equally to all 
agricultural institutions in their present 
experimental stage. 

He opens his paper by reducing the 
task of the College, under the terms of 
the bill which authorizes it, to that of 
vocational teaching, which, he shows, 
may range from apprentice training to 


“the highest professional training, 
which aims to give technical skill di- 
rected by specialized knowledge to the 
highest ideals of public service.” 

Idealism is a distinguishing feature be- 
tween the trade school and the profes- 
sional institution, and “higher ideals 
could scarcely be set than those laid 
down in the statutes establishing this 
College.”’ As to specialized knowledge, 
the second consideration, the College 
offers three hundred courses by one 
hundred and fifty teachers, a hundred of 
them of professional rank.” 

“The third factor in _ professional 
training—technical skill—is best shown 
in the vocations pursued by the grad- 
uates of the College. The first four 
hundred and eighty five graduates res- 
ponding to the questionnaire show * * 
about eighty eight per cent of the 
entire number making direct use of their 
training in agriculture—a record which 
any professional school might envy as 
an evidence of its ability to meet the 
public need for which it was created.” 

But, ‘‘ a school may be acceptable in 
general and yet be weak in one or more 
of the essentials. **Technical skill may 
be purchased at too great a cost, or 
neglected to the point of leaving grad- 
uates helpless on entering their voca- 
tional employment. Right proportion 
in the adjustment of these essentials is 
the crux of administration in every type 
of professional school.” 

At this point the report passes to a 
consideration of professional schools as 
a whole, showing how some, such as law 
or medicine, can graduate a man with 
knowledge, leaving him to gain skill by 
later practice under a master; and how 
others, like schools of teaching or jour- 
nalism, must equip their students to 
make good or to fail almost the first 
day on the job. In the investigator’s 
opinion, the College of Agriculture falls 
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with this second class and ‘can not 
therefore avoid giving sufficient tech- 
nical skill to start the novice in the 
right way. **I maintain that success 
in teaching the principles of agricul- 
ture is conditioned by actual experience 
in agricultural practice. ***The ideal 
balance is obtained when enough prac- 
tice is given to check up the theory, and 
enough of the theory to direct the prac- 
tice aright. Disturb this balance by 
teaching theory as an end in itself, and 
you have an _ academic institution. 
Teach theory as reasons for practice, 
and you have the makings of a profes- 
sional school.”” The investigator thoroly 
realizes the difficulties in the way of 
arriving at such a balanced, professional 
standard in the agricultural college, in- 
asmuch as, “the modern agricultural 
college is not a professional school like 
law or medicine; it is a collection of 
professional schools, some of them as 
dissimiliar as law and medicine.” But 
he indicates a strong belief that the 
“ideal balance”? can be more nearly ap- 
proached thruout by a tightening of the 
“farm practice” requirement, or by the 
adoption of some other means that would 
give the student a better check on his 
theory and a stronger confidence in his 
ability to stand alone when he goes out 
into the world with his diploma. 

The report then refers to the present 
impossibility of an agricultural student 
getting all the professional courses he 
necds in the two years allowed, and be- 
lieves that, “if time should be econo- 
mized for the student that he may get 
a broader culture and a better profes- 
sional training within the collegiate per- 
dio of four years, then, it seems to me, 
the easier point of attack is on the in- 
troductory science courses of the first 


two years. **It would not appreciably 
increase the cost of instruction in most 
of the science departments of this Uni- 
versity to give special introductory 
courses to students in Agriculture. If 
that were done intelligently, the selec- 
tion of topics could be restricted to prin- 
ciples needed by students of agriculture 
and all the illustrations might have a 
direct bearing on the professional course. 
**The result would surely be a better 
preparation for professional work and a 
saving of the students’ time. Other- 
wise, I see no escape from an overcrowd- 
ed curriculum, with the inevitable con- 
sequence of narrow specialization and 
bad teaching.” The possibility of ex- 
tending the course to five years is also 
advanced. 


“In conclusion, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the splendid develop- 
ment in this College in the past fifteen 
years. And what excites my admiration 
is not merely the accession of material 
equipment in land and buildings, but 
above all else, it is the spirit which per- 
vades the institution that commands my 
highest respect. The devotion to re- 
search of such scholars as Comstock and 
Gage, the contributions to professional 
training of such teachers as Wing, Rice, 
and Stocking, the public service of such 
leaders as Warren, Works, Van Renn- 
selaer and Rose, fully justify the con- 
fidence of the people in making this a 
State institution.** 


“**There is only one unpardonable 
sin that this College is likely to commit, 


and that is the failure to recognize 
farming as a profession with its own 
professional standards which should be 
cultivated in this College without fear 
or favor of academic tradition.” 
























































Sometimes it seems that 
departments like this 
might well be headed 
with decorative’ repre- 
sentations of the human stomach and 
the human epidermis, they deal so ex- 
clusively with things to eat and to wear. 
No doubt such things are the main con- 
sideration in the country home, as in all 
homes, particularly during these days 
of high prices. They are not mean and 
petty, as some poets would have us be- 
lieve; they are the very fundamentals 
of all civilization, all joy, all beauty,— 
provided people can conquer the prob- 
lems they represent and occasionally get 
beyond and above them. Food and 
raiment are the things that keep the 
race alive, but the escapes from them 
are what carry it ahead and justify 
its existence. 

And so it is that as in the past this 
department will deal with things to eat 
and things to wear—but with conscious 
attempt at occasional escapades into the 
realms of things to read, things to think 
about; music, too, and pictures and fur- 
niture, and such other things as the home 
finds good. Certainly, the farm home is 
more than kitchen and bedrooms. We 
intend to wander al over the house, and 
even go outside if we feel like it. 


Upstairs 
And Down 


Did you “just live on that 
porch this summer?” 
Nothing gives such an im- 
pression from the road as 
a good, wide front porch, with lots of 
shade around it. If you haven’t one, 
there may be a message for you in the 
Government’s slogan, “Build Now: Make 
America a Better Place To Live In.” 
Go into the city on a hot summer even- 
ing and see the people sitting on sofa 
cushions along their hard, stone steps; 
then you’ll know your luck in being a 
countryman, with a real place to sit on 


Next Year’s 
Front Porch 


summer nights and watch the moon come 
up. If you haven’t a porch now and are 
going to build one, build it wide; most 
country houses have them much too 
narrow. Make a real one while you’re 
about it, and then furnish it as you 
would a room. A handy man about the 
house can make a fine set of rustic fur- 
niture during the winter out of trim- 
mings from the woodlot. You might 
make a table too; you have no idea how 
good it looks to see a front porch well 
furnished with, perhaps, some wild flow- 
ers in a vase ona table. Not everybody 
can do this, of course, but it’s fine if you 
can. 

Another thing about that porch: per- 
haps you have already fixed it up, with 
flowered cretonne cushions and every- 
thing. Then perhaps one of those sum- 
mer rains has swept obliquely under the 
porch roof and left your porch uphol- 
stery all messed up. Well, science has 
outwitted Jupiter. Powder plants, turn- 
ing from war to peace needs, have been 
experimenting, and one has evolved a 
leather-like material which can be artis- 
tically embossed or painted and which is 
absolutely waterproof. Rain rolls off it 
like a rubber boot, and if it gets dirty 
it can be scrubbed with soap and water. 
This material is now on sale at stores. 


Much has been done of 
late to encourag city peo- 
ple to drink more milk. 
It is the cheapest food and 
one of the best. High meat prices make 
its introduction into the diet a matter 
of good sense, and almost of necessity. 
The farmer gets his milk at production 
price and often has to pay city prices 
for his meat. To a considerable extent 
milk can be made fo serve the place of 
meat in diet; profitably, palatably, and 


Milk is Liq- 
uid Meat 


healthfully. Write to the College here 
and ask for information. They wel- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ITHACA, N. Y., OCTOBER, 1919 


HE old paper has been thru a war 
T and shows signs of it. Coming 
back to the same old roll-top desk 
after two years away, we glance thru a 
copy of the June, 1917, War Issue, the 
Eighty 


pages! It took fourteen years of enthus- 








last act of our ante-bellum days. 


iasm and lying awake nights to get it 
there; well, it won't take that long to get 


it back. 


T all events, we come back glad 
to do with less than eighty pages 


> 


for a while, and determined not 
to disguise the fact that this paper is 
gotten out by young men and women in- 
tensely interested in the doing of it, youth- 
fully confident that great things are in 
the near future of Rural America, and 
that they can see them just as well as 
their neighbors with gray hair and glasses. 
We feel that American Country Life 
is passing thru a phase almost theatric in 
its development and we shall try to set 
this forth from time to time in this space, 
and in abler and better balanced articles 
by older men thruout the issues. 





Countryman 


OW, we realize that you are 
N naturally and properly much more 
interested in The Countryman than 

you are in us and our ideas, and we will 
not try to push forward anything except 
The Countryman. 
thought of setting the rural world afire; 


Neither have we any 


that is being thoroughly attended to by 
people in town. All we ask is the in- 
terest you would naturally take in any- 
body working hard for you, the subscriber, 
and for The Countryman, your paper. 


E ask no alms, but if you know 
Vf somebody who has failed to get 
back in touch with our subscrip- 
tion desk since we recommenced publica- 
tion, tell him we are putting out again. 
Again, we may win back some of those 
bygone pages if you or someone you know 
has something extra good to sell to a 
special market. The Countryman has al- 
ways been a good business proposition for 
that sort of thing, and each additional 
page of advertising means another page of 
reading matter. 


N editorial from our own hand in 
A that same issue decries the good 
old Countryman habit of ‘‘bother- 
ing friends and customers with plans, and 
expressing confidence in our own future.” 
How old we were getting! Youth gen- 
erally makes no bones about telling the 
world what it expects to do, and here we 
were getting ready to retire to the splendid 
isolation of the editorial We and tell the 
world what we expected of it. 


UST because we had grown up to 
the extent of eighty pages! Maybe 
the War has taught us to count with 

a keener eye, less abashed by bigness; 
maybe the Army has showed us the small- 
ness of that sort of dignity and author- 


(Continued on page 42) 











The Victory Special de- 

monstration train toured 
The Victory the State again this sum- 
Special mer under the direction 

of the department of 

home economics and the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
cooperating. From April until October, 
specialists from the College, under the 
direction of Miss Lucille Brewer gave 
demonstrations and lectures on every 
phase of house-keeping in nearly every 
town in the State. The train is made 
up of two cars, one for demonstrations, 
and the other for exhibits. The de- 
monstrations covered subjects ranging 
from “how to keep well” to “making 
over old clothes’, and the exhibits 
showed all kinds of canned and dried 
foods, labor saving devices for the farm 
home, house-plans, and homemade cloth- 
ing and millinery. 


At a luncheon held at the 
Ithaca Hotel September 


Cornell 15, the Cornell Club was 
Club Aids formed among the busi- 
Athletic ness men of _ Ithaca. 


Association “Speedy” Rush, the new 
coach, and Romeyn Berry, 
the new graduate man- 

ager of athletics, gave short talks out- 

lining the plans for the coming athletic 
season, and Charles E. Treman spoke 
for the Ithaca business men. At this 
meeting a new form of season ticket 

was announced. It is to be known as a 

“resident ticket” and is to be sold to 

members of the faculty and other resi- 

cents of Ithaca. The residenc ticket 
admits the holder with his or her hus- 
band or wife to all Major Sport games 


Camp us Notes 













































in Ithaca. They also admit to all games 
at which there are no reserved seats 
the children of the holder who are under 
fifteen years of age. The resident 
tickets are ten dollars, and the business 
men have pledged their support to their 
sale thruout the city. Committees have 
been appointed to canvass the city, and 
it is expected that the new plan will 
prove of great benefit to both the holders 
of resident tickets, and to the Athletic 
Association. 


The prospects for a good Cornell year 
in athletics are exceedingly bright this 
fall. The football squad, which reported 
the middle of September, includes many 
’Varsity stars of the past two years, and 
with “Speedy” Rush, “Gib” Cool and 
“Ray” Van Orman on the coaching staff, 
an unusual amount of “‘pep” has already 
been displayed. 


WO new courses in the extension 
. department are offered this year. 
Extension five is a two hour course 
in agricultural journalism, given the first 
term, and Extension six is a one hour 
course in agricultural news writing given 
the second term. The former course is 
intended to give the principles of news 
writing for use in connection with county 
agent and home demonstration work, or 
for those who wish to undertake the 
writing of agricultural bulletins. The 
latter course will consist of practical 
news writing for publication in agricul- 
tural journals. It will also include 
criticisms, discussions, and consultations 
on actual problems in agricultural jour- 
nalism. Both courses are given by Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams. 












































’84 B. S.—C. Fred Boshart has been 
farming at Lowville since his days on 
the Hill way back in ’84. 

’91 ex—James M. Drew, after farm- 
ing for five years, turned to teaching 
and at present is in the crop extension 
division at the University farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

700 ex—Arthur L. Richards is the 
owner of a ninety acre fruit and truck 
farm at Riverton, N. J. In a communi- 
cation he states: “I have been crossing 
and selecting for better sugar corn. 
My ‘Double Barrelled Best’ was intro- 
duced by the Stokes Seed Company six 
years ago. My extra early sugar corn 
‘Sunny Slope Special’ has been perfected 
about four years, but has been sold only 
privately.” On his farm he makes use 
of a tractor, a two and a half ton truck, 
and two automobiles. 

7°00 B. S.—Carl F. Pilab has been 
practicing as a landscape architect since 
graduation. His office is 32 Broadway, 
New York City. 

701 D. H.—James A. Reburn since 
graduating has been engaged in sanitary 
dairy work and general farm and coun- 
try estate management. He is now liv- 
ing on a private estate at Mount Kisco. 

04 M. C. C.—J. Lels is manager and 
part owner of a 5150 acre farm at Vor- 
den, Sacramento County, Cal. The farm 
is of river bottom and peat types of 
soil bearing fruit and general truck. 
He writes: “Crops are uniformly good 
and expenses of farming very high, weed 
growth very prolific and continuous, 
drainage as well as irrigation systems 
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used, entirely surrounded by levees 
thirty feet high having a 250 foot base.” 
He is conducting extensive investiga- 
tions in the growing of seeds. 

’66 B. S.—Charles Frederic Shaw, 
since bidding farewell to the Hill, has 
been teaching and carrying on soil in- 
vestigations. He was successively an as- 
sistant in the Bureau of Soils, an in- 
structor and later professor in agronomy 
in the Penn State College of Agriculture 
and in 1913 went to the University of 
California where he now holds the chair 
of soil technology. He is also in charge 
of the state soil survey and drainage 
and a consulting engineer in the re- 
clamation service. His address is 320 
Hilgard Hall, U. of C., Berkely, Cal. 

707 B. S., ’08 M. S.—Norman H. 
Grubb is now an assistant at the Wye 
College Fruit Experiment Station, East 
Malling, England. He spent five years 
with the U. S. D. A. at Washington and 
for the past five years has been working 
a fruit farm in England. ‘My work is 
confined entirely to the study of the 
problems faced by the commercial fruit 
growers and the larger part is an investi- 
gation of fruit tree stocks, particularly 
apple” he writes. 

’08 B. S.—Clarence Lounsbury has 
been employed by the Bureau of Soils, 
U. S. D. A. since leaving Cornell and 
lately has been doing soil survey work 
in Simpson County, Mississippi. His 
home address is Barton, N. Y. 

’08—Earl F. Fowler has two hundred 
acres devoted to dairy, swine and general 
farming, at Baldwinsville. 
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708 B. S. A——Andrew W. McKay is in 
charge of refrigerator car equipment and 
service for the U. S. Bureau of Markets 
in the southeastern territory. 

709 B. S.—F. E. Robertson since grad- 
uation has been engaged in teaching, 
investigation, and farm bureau work. 

711 B. S.—A. K. Rotheberger is county 
agent of Montgomery County, Pa. He 
is also running his own farm of one 
hundred and five acres. 

710-11 Sp.—R .E. Clark has been 
yunning a farm in cooperation with his 
father at Peru for the past five years. 
They have a general farm of two hun- 
dred and eighty acres bearing crops of 
apples, potatoes, oats and corn. The 
farm is stocked with thirty head of Hol- 
steins, five horses, and twenty hogs. 

713-14 Sp.—Frank McCorley, jr., of 
817 East 223 Street, New York, writes: 
“Since leaving Cornell I have been busy 
at my trade as a painter.” 

711 B. S. A.—Lloyd R. Simons is agri- 
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culturist in charge of county agricul- 
tural agent work in the Central States 
for the U. S. D. A. Hans Hochbaum, 
B. S. A., 05, Henry Gilbertson, M. S. 
A., 711 and Meredith C. Wilson, B. S. 
714 are in the same office in charge of 
county agent work. 

711 M. S. A.—C. Shannon Wright is 
in charge of extension work at the Farm- 
ingdale School of applied agriculture. 
He was for a number of years at the 
Campbell Soup Company Farm in New 
Jersey. 

712 B. S.—Claude C. Cornue is the 
owner of a two hundred acre farm at 
Avoca. 

712 B. S.— William L. Cavert has been 
in charge of farm management demon- 
strations at the University of Minnesota 
since 1914. His address is University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

711 B. S., 712 B. S— Mr. and Mrs. W. 
O. Strong (Ada Dunn ’12 B. S.) an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Mary 


Back to Wiles After the War 


ROM Wilmington, Delaware, comes 
F this picture of three ex-members of 

Countryman boards back from 
widely separated branches of service and 
now united in the employ of the Hercu- 
les Power Company, working for a safer 
and saner use of high explosives, on the 
farm. 

On the left is J. A. Vanderslice, ’16, 
who went from the Editorship here to 
the Managing Editorship of The Field. 
During the war he was a sergeant in 
the Chemieal Warfare Service, overseas. 
His present field of work centers at 
Pittsburgh and covers Western New 
York and Ohio. 

In the center is Arthur W. Wilson, 
715, Business Manager the year previous. 
After six months a second lieutenant 
with an artillery outfit overseas, he was 
ordered back to the States to instruct 
a division destined for Siberia. Now he 
is managing the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for his firm. 

Lawrence E. Gubb, ’16, was on the ad- 
vertising staff of The Countryman when 


Vanderslice was Editor. He returns 
from a lieutenancy in the Motor Trans- 
port Corps to agricultural service work 
in eastern New York and New Jersey. 
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Elizabeth, on October 24, 1918. Mr. 
and Mrs. Strong are living in Williams- 
burg, Va., where Mr. Strong is the 
owner of the Williamsburg Dairy. 

712 B. S.—Hawley B. Rogers is farm 
bureau manager of Chautauqua county. 
He has held this position since gradua- 
tion. 

713 B. S.—Dorothea Elizabeth Kiel- 
land ’13 was married on January 24, 
1919, to Mr. Robert K. Brueckner in 
Duban, Natal, South Africa. Mr. 
Bruekner is an architect in charge of 
the industrial department of the 
Amanzi. 

713 B. S.—Herbert L. Lautz has a one 
hundred and fourteen acre farm at New- 
fane largely devoted to fruit and 
poultry. 

714 B. S.—Richard T. Cotton is en- 
gaged in research work for the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. His address is 
Box 259, Orlando, Fla. 

715 B. S.—James M. Frayer is senior 
chemist at the Fort Covington con- 
densed milk plant of the Nestle Food 
Company. 

715 B. S.—L. S. Phillips is living at 
151 Manheim street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
After graduation he taught farm man- 
agement in the Morrisville School. He 
saw two years service overseas and after 
the armistice was a student at the 
Rothamsted Experimental Svation in 
England. 

715 B. S.—J. D. Scofield has a one 
hundred and eighty-five acre general 
farm at Candor. He is doing some 
work with corn and potato seed selec- 
tion. 

715 B. S—F. E. Rogers is farm bur- 
eau manager at Sodus. 

715, B. S—Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Spang 
of Reading, Pa., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Helen, to 
Miles B. Hamen, who is engaged in pros- 
pecting work in South America for the 
Aluminium Co. of America. 

715, B. S—Lieutenant H. J. Brooks 
and R. G. Bird rowed on the crew that 
represented America in the interna- 
tional regatta on the Seine on April 27. 
Lieutenant Brooks stroked the junior 
varsity in his senior year, and stroked 
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the American crew in the big race. Bird 
rowed as No. 2. He was a member of 
the famous Varsity eight which defeated 
Leland Stanford at Poughkeepsie in 
1915. 

715 B. S.—Shepard E. Church has en- 
tered the retail grocery business. His 
address is 219 South Warren St., Syra- 
cuse. 

715 B. S.—Jesse S. Brown is in charge 
of the Chicago office of the U. S. Bureau 
of Markets. His address is 139 North 
Clark St. 

715 B. S.—Theodore O. Gavitt is suc- 
cessfully running a business in New 
York City and a seventy-five acre farm 
at Plainfield, N. J. 

715 B. S.—Harvey McChesney has a 
general farm of two hundred and 
seventy acres at Hyde Park in Dutchess 
county. He has been experimenting 
with corn and oats, and reports yields 
of fifty and forty bushels respectively. 

716 Grad.—Harold A. Severy is teach- 
ing biology in Milwaukee High School, 
and reports that he has a four hundred 
acre pecan orchard in Mississippi which 
is doing well. 

716 B. S.—Harwood Martin has about 
two hundred acres under cuitivation at 
Honeoye Falls and reports yields of one 
hundred and seventy-five bushels of po- 
tatoes and eighty bushels of oats to the 
acre. 

716 B. S.—Seymour W. Davenport, jr.. 
is now manager of the Fairland Farms 
at Kinderhook, having about two hun- 
dred acres in cultivation. 

716 B. S.—Lacey H. Woodward is 
teaching agriculture in the high school 
at Sherman. 

716 B. S., 717 M. S.—Albert Hartzell 
was recently married to Miss Anna 
Ineck of Ames, Iowa. He is instructing 
in entomology at the Iowa State College. 

716 B. S.—George A. Haskins is run- 
ning a fruit and dairy farm at Lincoln 
Park, a suburb of Rochester. 

716 B. S—John Troup Moir, jr., is 
division overseer for the Hawalian Com- 
mercial and Sugar Company at Puunene, 
Maui, T. H. 

716 D. V. M.—Russell C. Cutan is a 
practicing veterinarian at Goshen. 
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Dependability 


of the 


E LAVAL 


Dependability in a cream 
separator is especially nec- 
essary in the warm weather 
when the milk should be 
taken care of in the short- 
est possible time. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separator is dependable, 
and with ordinary care it 
will easily last a lifetime. 


The DeLaval capacity 
rating is dependable. Each 
size exceeds its advertised 


capacity under ordinary, 
and even under unfavorable, conditions 


DeLaval service is dependable. Fifty thousand agents the 
world over see to it that De Laval Separators are properly set up, 
operated and taken care of. And, above all, the De Laval Company 
is dependable—the oldest and by far the largest cream separator 
manufacturers in the world. 


More De Lavals in use than of all other makes combined 


See the local De Laval agent or, if you don’t know 
him, write to the nearest DeLaval office as below 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HANSEN’S 
Dairy Preparations 


For cheese and butter making on the 
farm as well as in largest creameries 
and cheese factories, Hansen's prepara- 
tions are standard. They are pure, con- 
centrated and simple to use. 


Use Hansen’s Rennet Tablets, Rennet 
Extract or Lactlc Ferment Culture for 
cheese making (in the small dairy 
Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets are 
used to advantage for cheese making.) 


Hansen’s Danish Butter Color, and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color are used in 
the finest creameries and cheese factor- 
ies. Hansen's products are on sale at 
drug or dairy supply2stores or sent di- 
rect. 


“The Story of Cheese Making” by J. 


D. Frederiksen, free on request. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





716 B. S.—James Tansley Hohmann 
was married recently to Miss Marguerite 
Howitt, of White Plains. 


716 B. S.—Clarence W. Bailey was 
recently married to Miss Edith Beving- 
ton of Lakewood, Ohio. Bailey is sec- 
retary and organizer of the Farm Sales 
and Service Company of Cleveland. 

716, B. S—D. S. Dilts has returned 
from Camp Grant, Illinois, where he 
was regimental sergeant major. 

716, B. S., 718, A. B.—Miss Mildred 
F. Hills and Miss Frieda H. Schoeffler 
are teachers in the instruction depart- 
ment of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. of New York. They are 
living at 333 South Third Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

716, B. S.—J. C. Corwith has a dairy 
and poultry farm at Water Mill, Long 
Island. 

716 B. S.—A. I. Covell is with the 
Continental Paper Bag Company of New 
York and lives at 927 Home St., Bronx. 
New 3 ork. 





The Practical Collar 
} Sb eecuccscccus ~ 


Horses Like ‘Em 


Horses work best when the collars they 

wear fit snug and firm. Such collars are 

sure to keep horses’ necks and shoulders 
in tip top condition. Here’s a collar that fits perfectly all 
the time, no matter how the horse changes flesh. 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted to Fit Any Horse, Fat or Thin 


This collar is no freak. It’s simply the standard collar vastly 
improved. Four sets of holes in the bands in the top fit over pegs 





in the collar cap, giving four perfect-fitting sizes in each collar. It puts the pressure 


only where it is needed, nowhere else. : 
Change it from one horse to fit another perfectly, as quickly as buckling an ordinary 


collar. 


Sold by dealers at the same prices as for ordinary collars of the same grade. Guar- 


anteed. Money back if you're not pleased. 


Write for full description and prices. 


John C. Nichols Co. 


If your dealer can’t supply you we will. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


119 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Makers of the Famous Master-Brand Harness—America’s Best 
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Planting 


Farmers Who are Leaders Know the 


Use of DYNAMITE 


TONS ORES + 


A Ditch Baa a 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 


$72.65 for dynamite and caps reclaimed $1,000 worth of land for one 
agricultural college graduate. 


Are you taking advantage of every opportunity to improve your farm 
and make your idle acres pay? 


High prices and increased land values demand the use of every acre. 
If you are unfamiliar with the economy and labor-saving advantages of 
Hercules Explosives, let our New York State agricultural experts, L. E. 
Gubb 716 and J. A. Vanderslice ’16, show you and your help how to dig 
ditches, remove stumps and boulders, subsoil, and plant trees with dynamite. 


State your problems to our Agricultural Department, and ask for a 
copy of ‘Progressive Cultivation,” a 68-page booklet that explains the eco- 
nomical and safe way to use dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER, Co. 


j (Agricultural Dept. 
d Wilmington Delaware 





Please send me a copy of ‘Progressive Cultivation’’. I need dynamite for 
PS £ 
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See aR a a i ak rod. of ditch. 
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Credit Rating the Farmer 


(Continued from page 3) 

actual figures what he is doing finan- 
cially, his successes, failures, actual 
worth, and business standing. Besides 
the immediate benefits to the farmer in 
knowing these facts and directing his 
work accordingly, it would enable busi- 
ness men and bankers to know just what 
the men they are buying and selling 
or loaning to are worth as a risk. This 
in itself would just about solve the 
farmers’ credit problems. 

It would teach the farmers how to 
keep accounts and records, and check 
up their own business. Farmers will 
take pains to do this when they are 
taught that it is to their immediate 
financial interests to do so. 

Farmers want to pay their income 
taxes. No class of men are more 
patriotic. But farmers who have not a 
financial rating and accounting records 
over a period of years are having no end 
of trouble in figuring their income taxes. 
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Some will pay more than they should, 
some less, and many will never know 
whether or not they owe a tax. The 
trouble this plan would save the farmers 
and the additional income secured for 
the government would, alone, more 
than pay for credit rating farmers. 


The farmer, when borowing or buy- 
ing, would be relieved of the present 
almost insurmountable difficulty of 
proving his worth as a credit risk by 
simply referring to his credit rating 
bureau. If a farmer or organization 
of farmers desire to make a purchase 
from a distant company, the company 
would not need to send their agent and 
go to unwarranted expense in order to 
determine the security back of the risk. 
For only a few cents the company 
could write, telephone, or telegraph the 
local credit bureau. For example, sup- 
pose the Armour Fertilizer Works of 
Chicago has been requested by a farmer 
or a Farmers’ Cooperative Association 
to ship a carload of acid phosphate to 











“PIETERTJE 
ORMSBY 
MERCEDES” 


OWNED BY 


C. C. Schroder 
Moorhead 
Minn. 


Would you like to see a portrait of your favorite Cow, Bull, Sheep, Horse or Dog 
on this page? If so, send photos with name of Animal and Owner and other interest- 
ing data. @ We want to run an interesting stock picture each Month and need your 


assistance. 


All photos will be carefully returned. 


Ithaca Engraving Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Photo Engravings for all Printing Purposes 
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Tom Christensen, who had nerve 
enough to install the first Per- 
fection in his community —— 







His Neighbors Laughed at Tom Christensen When He Bought 


His Milker. 


Three years ago no one in Tom Christensen’s 
neighborhood had ever used a milking machine. Mr. 
Christensen wanted to make more money out of his 
farm. But he did not have hands enough and there 
weren’t enough hours in the day. 

It took nerve to resist the scoffs ot his neighbors 
and to try something new. 

“When I first put in my milker,’’ says Mr. Chris- 
tensen, ‘“‘everyone around here said, ‘There’s another 
boob who’s going broke on machinery. He will ruin 
his cows and he will lose a lot of money.’ 

“But my hired men were going to leave and I had 
to do something. Today the Perfection Milker has 
changed this farm. We have an electric light plant, 
an electric washing machine, an electric vacuum 
cleaner and other improvements, but I was saying to 
my wife the other day that while all these things 
help us a great deal, it was the Perfection Milker 
that started us.’’ 

THE COWS LICK THE PERFECTION 

“Instead of my cows being hurt by the milker, they 
like it. When I start the milker, I have often heard 
my cows bellow for it just like for their own calves 
and then turn around and lick the pail. . You never 
heard of a cow licking the hand of a MAN who was 
doing the milking, did you? 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
The Perfection is The Milker with the DOWNWARD Squeeze Like the Calf 


Now There Are 50 In His Neighborhood 


“And the Perfection is better for my cows than 
hand milking. When a hired man thinks it’s quit- 
ting time, he hurries and doesn’t milk clean. This 
cuts down the amount of milk for weeks and makes 
no end of trouble. But my Perfection milks each 
cow just the same every night and it never gets mad 
no matter what happens. 

“‘My wife and I both had to milk before we had the 
Perfection. Now my two little boys often do the 
milking alone and it only takes them 40 minutes.”’ 


THE NEIGHBORS OWN PERFECTIONS, TOO 


‘“‘When my neighbors found out that my milk check 
was averaging over $500 a month, they began to 
have a new idea about the Perfection Milker. Today 
there are 50 Perfections within a few miles of my 
place and everybody is satisfied with them.”’ 

Mr. Christensen’s story is the experience of one of 
thousands of practical dairymen. 


SEND for NAMES, ADDRESSES and CATALOGS 


We will gladly send you his address together with 
the names and addresses of many other Perfection 
owners to whom you can write. We will also send 
FREE, ‘‘What the Dairyman Wants to Know,’’—the 
book that answers every question about milking 
machines. Write today. 


2142 E. Hennepin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Ad. No. 60 






















































































































































































There is a 
Greater Need 


Keeping the milk pail covered during 
and after milking, as well as thoroughly 
washing the udder of the cow before 
milking are essential to high quality 
milk. 
are very good and should always be 
practiced, but the cleanliness of the 


These precautionary measures 


dairy apparatus and milk house should 
not be neglected. 


When 






it”; 
MLM A ae 


is used to maintain cleanliness there 
will be no cause for worry as to sani- 
itary conditions existing throughout the 
dairy. Neither will there be any possi- 
bility of contamination from churns, 
separators, and other dairy utensils, be- 
cause this cleaner removes all impuri- 
ties and cleans clean. 

As an economy, order a barrel from 


your supply house. It cleans clean. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. How does the fertilizer 
works know the security back of this 
risk? They do not know and must go 
to considerable expense to find out, and 
what is worse, all that can be found 
out with the present unofficial records 
of farm business must be a mere esti- 
mate based upon a guess. The same 
credit risk presents itself to the live- 
stock commissioner who would deliver 
to farmers cattle to feed through the 
winter; the lumber dealer who would 
sell the farmer a barn pattern; the im- 
plement dealer who would sell the 
farmer a plow or a tractor; the feed 
dealer who would sell the farmer feed 
for his cows, and the banker who would 
loan the farmer money. 


The expenses of bankers and business 
men as dealers in implements, fertilizers, 
feeds, lumber and livestock, in ascer- 
taining the farmer customer’s credit 
ability, would far more than pay the 
cost of credit rating farmers. 


A credit rating would elevate farming 
to its rightful position relative to com- 
merce and industry by providing equal 
business facilities. 

The records and balance sheets would 
be suggestive for improvements not only 
to farmers but to all those who work in 
the field of agriculture. 

Suggestions for state and national 
policies of agriculture would be indica- 
tive on the face of these records. 

Criticisms. I am aware that many 
persons interested in agriculture will say 
that this would be an endless task and 
very expensive. 

The farmer, like all men who aspire 
to ownership, is in business for profits. 
A credit rating would improve his pros- 
pects materially. The work, if properly 
managed, could be carried on success- 
fully with an organization not any more 
complex than that of the farm bureaus. 
But as long as agriculturists hold back 
on progressive practices just because 
they are difficult, just that long agricul- 
ture will lag behind and we will be 
followers of progress rather’ than 
leaders. 
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The O. K. That Counts 


JOHN DEERE 
He Gave to the World 
the Steel Plow 


The best recommendation for farm im- 
plements is the reputation they have es- 
tablished for especially satisfactory work 
in the hands of the users who have in- 
vested their money in them. 


The user is the court of last resort. 
The possibilities in an implement go to 
him for judgment in the light of actual 
practice. His O. K. is what counts. 


John Deere Implements have been in 
the hands of users for more than eighty 
years. The verdict of these users has 
established a world-wide John Deere 
reputation for good work and long wear. 


To maintain and increase that reputa- 
tion is the constant aim in the manufac- 
ture of John Deere Implements to-day. 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
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Another objection which will be regis- 
tered against a credit rating for farmers 
is that farmers will not want to make 
their financial worth a matter of public 
information. This is obvious. But the 
farmer is like any other business man. 
He is willing to make his business known 
to officials who ought to know and this 
information would be properly safe- 
guarded and confidential for business 
transactions just the same as the credit 
rating of the local merchant, manufac- 
turer, or other business man. 


Some will say that character and 
capacity are the principal security back 
of credit, and not capital. Certainly 
these human elements are the best of 
security but most loans of any size are 
made on the basis of known capital. 
Nevertheless, the credit rating and re- 
cords of a farmer over a period of years 
would indicate the principal facts re- 
garding a farmer’s character and cap:- 
city as well as his financial ability. 


Such a plan, of course, cannot be 
worked out in a year, or even five years. 
It will take time, patience, leadership, 
and education. But is not the business 
ability and ingenuity of our present 
agricultural organizations capable of 
carrying through this fundamental plan? 


Why the Dairymen Organized 


(Continued from page 9) 
ing our city brethren, there are no more 
efficient farmers in the world than there 
are in America. Fifty years ago the 
average dairy cow in New York State 
gave less than twenty-five hundred 
pounds of milk per year. The average 
production at the presnt time is 
better than five thousand pounds. 
In other words the so-called “‘inefficient” 
dairyman has doubled the production of 
the average dairy cow in this state in 
fifty years. Similar improvement has 
been made in the production side of 
farming all the way along the line. The 
farmer has made two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. But when 
it came to marketing, he was a mighty 
poor salesman and it is only recently 
that he has begun to realize that it pro- 
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fits him little to grow two blades where 
one grew before, if both of them are 
grown for less than it costs him to pro- 
duce them. 

When the war began it brought to a 
climax the wrongs that had been ac- 
cumulating in the marketing of farm 
products for half a century. The world 
was confronted with the necessity of in- 
creased production. It was the farmer’s 
duty to grow the food, but he could not 
do it on conditions as they had existed. 
Thus he was driven to organization. 


Some Difficulties with the Central 
Packing Plan 


(Continued from page 11) 
for it is expand its activities rapidly 
enough to aid the situation. In such an 
emergency the method of packing on 
the individual farms has a considerable 
advantage. If need be, labor can be 
withdrawn from other farm work during 
the rush, or the farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren can be impressed into service. 
Also the problem of adequate packing 
space may be solved by using barns or 
sheds which are always to be found on a 
farm. 
The central-packing plan applied to 
native grapes 


The difficulties inherent in the central- 
packing plan under certain conditions 
are well illustrated by the experience 
of the grape growers of New York 
State. The native American grape is 
a fruit which suffers from all the 
hindrances to the central packing plan 
mentioned above. Because it consists 
of a cluster of thin-skinned berries it 
is not susceptible to mechanical grading. 
It is extremely subject to injury thru 
being rehandled in any fashion. Its 
shipping season is short; in the Chap- 
tauqua-Erie district where practically 
all the grapes are of one variety, the 
Concord, the bulk of the crop is mar- 
keted during a single month’s time. The 
grape is often harvested during very 
cold weather so that any building de- 
signed for central packing must be of 
solid construction for the protection of 
the workers and hence is especially 
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and other livestock. 


Take the typical example of Clem Taylor, Whitewater, Wis., 
been using a National System for several years. Mr. Taylor says his 


Fresh Water 
Pays for Itself 
In One Year 


Fresh running water is not a farm luxury. 
is an investment which often pays for_itself 
in a year by increasing profits from dairy cows 






It 


who has 


cows, when drinking fresh water, increased their milk yield 6 lbs. 


daily or 2190 lbs. a year. Figure this at the current price and multi- 
ply it by the number of cows in your herd. You’ll agree with us that 


it’s easy to make increased profits pay for your 


NATIONAL 


Fresh tromThe Wel/ 
Water System 





The one system that delivers water fresh from the well or spring by 
compressed air operating a pump located in the well itself. No water 
storage tank. Water can’t become stale and is of even temperature 


the year round. 


Livestock drink it more freely than 
they would tank water.. Besides you 
have the great convenience of running 
water in bath, kitchen and laundry. 


See the National in operation at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. Orwrite for catalog. 


United Pump & Power Co., 
326 Belleview Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Motor Back to Football 
Games at Ithaca 


Through the Beautiful Scenery of 
Finger Lake Region 


A new form of Alumni and non-res- 
ident ticket admits you to all football 
and baseball games and track meets 
held in Ithaca during the season of 
1919-1920. It gives you convenient 
parking space under guard for your 
car. It insures you due notice of all 
events and enables you to secure re- 
served seats at all games and on obser- 
vation trains, both in Ithaca and abroad, 
before the same are placed on public 
sale. The price of these tickets is 


$10.00. 
Address and make checks payable to 


Cornell University Athletic 
Association 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Oberlin, Oct. 4th; Williams, Oct. 11th; 
Colgate, Oct. 18th; Lafayette, Nov. Ist; 
Carnegie Tech., Nov. 8th; Penn State, 
Nov. 15th. 





The BACKGROUND BOOKS 
By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


These books should be read and studied by every agricultural 
worker; every community leader; every one inter- 


ested in the future welfare of the world. 


The Holy Earth : - $1.00 
It expounds the philosophy that bases 
society on the earth; in this teaching, 
the naturist and the farmer find their 
proper place. 


Universal Service - : $1.00 
The hope of the world’s society lies in 
Universal service, Universal Fellowship. 
This book discusses practical constructive 
suggestions for the remodelling of the 
social fabric toward a true democracy. 

What is Democracy - $1.00 
The question of the hour and its answer 
by a clear-thinking student of mankind. 
It gives special attention to the rural sit- 
uation as a world problem. 

Wind and Weather’ - - $1.00 
A book of verse. One comes forth from 
delving. in this book with a clean, re- 
freshed, and inspired spirit; a new love 
and comprehension of Mother Earth. 


For sale at the bookstores or direct from 


The Comstock Publishing Company 
ITHACA - NEW YORK 


costly to erect, while at the same time 
it must stand idle for a large portion 
of each year. Lastly, the grape is ex- 
tremely susceptible to periods of warm 
weather which frequently occur during 
the shipping season, and at the same 
time there is the ever present danger of 
early frosts during the latter part of 
the season. The result is the frequent 
swamping of all marketing facilities 
when the fruit is rushed off the vines for 
one or the other of these causes. 

The result of these various peculiari- 
ties of the grape, as experience has 
proved, is to make the plan of central 
packing far less feasible for this fruit 
than for many other kinds of farm 
products. The benefits to be gained 
from the plan in the way of establishing 
uniform packing are as obvious in the 
case of grapes as with any other 
product, but if it is ever to be success- 
fully operated with this particular fruit 
it must be in spite of these very clear 
limitations of its usefulness. One way 
in which the difficulty inherent in the 
short shipping season may be somewhat 
obviated is in cutting down the high 
over-head expense of a building idle for 
part of the year by using the same 
building for packing peaches, grapes and 
apples. This has been tried with good 
results in the Ontario district, but here 
the grapes are only a minor part of the 
fruit handled. Whether this variation 
of the plan can be adopted on any large 
scale remains to be seen. In any case 
there still remain the other numerous 
difficulties to contend with, any one of 
which seriously lessens the value of the 
central packing plan when used with 
native grapes. 


Farming a la Francaise 
(Continued from page 138) 

bread and the apple butter, the inevitable 
wine and cider. 

“You have a nice little place here,” 
I said to our host. That started him off, 
and when a French peasant speaks of 
the land and his place on it, he speaks 
beautifully; it comes from the heart. 
I can see him yet, a fine old figure there 
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PERFORMANCE 


The “Caterpillar” has always been a continuous per- 
former---dependable for any work at any time. 


Yesterday it did things that made world war history. 


Today’s “Caterpillar” is an exact duplicate of those sturdy engines 
that moved guns, food, ammunition and supplies ever forward— 
the final tractor achievement of Holt and Allied army engineers. 


CATERPILIAR- 


The record of the “Caterpillar” is your positive proof that it will do 
your work—belt and draw bar—when, and as you want it dorie. Plow 
as deep as you like—faster than you ever plowed before; disc, harrow 
and seed your land—all with a { Caterpillar”. Each job will be done 
right and on time. 


The five ton “Caterpillar” is different from any If you should stnke mud or sand it can't stop the 
tractor éver built. It develops upwards of 3,100 “Caterpillar” Turns in its own length, making 
pouads draw bar pull. Plowing speed three miles close fence comer work sm Equipped with 
per hour. Pulls easily four 14 inch plows, 8 to three speeds and reverse. Travels om the road 
10 inches deep. Carries and lays its own track. over five miles per hour 


You will be interested in receiving free literature 
describing each feature of “Caterpillar” supremacy. Write 


the HOLT Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
There is but One “CAMERpMAR™- HOLT builds it. 
Peoria, Illinois 
Factories, Peoria, Ill. and Stockton, Cal. 
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Tumn3Men's Work 





HIS 14-year-old boy,Warren 
_4 Burt, milks 25 cows morn- 
ing and night with the aid of 


two double Burrell B-L-K 
Milkers—milks four cows at a 
time and does a better job than 
could be done by hand. The 
cows let down their milk freely 
and the milkers get it all. 


There’s no drudgery in milking with 
che Burrell—makes milking light,pleas- 
ant, interesting work for man or boy, 
and the cows like it, too. 


Labor is scarce, and good hand milkers 
are hard to get at ANY price. Youcan 
solve the whole problem quickly, eco- 
nomically and permanently with the 
Burrell. Let us tell you more about it. 
‘‘The Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers are a 
part of the ‘SIMPLEX’ line of dairy 
and milk plant equipment. There is 
a ‘SIMPLEX’ machine for the 
dairy or milk plant no matter how 
large or small. 


Descriptive literature will gladly be 
forwarded to those interested.’’ 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Little Falls New York 
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at the head of his humble board, play- 
ing the host and head of the family with 
dignity and simplicity. 

““M’sieu!” he said. “I do not know 
how it is with you, but I, I love my call- 
ing. These are my fields, and I love 
them. I love my family and my good 
oxen and all that I grow here. They 
are mine, M’sieu; not by purchase, not 
by cleverness, as in cities, but because I 
work for them and they work for me, 
and we are almost one. Moi, je ne suis 
pas riche, mais je suis proprietiere, moi!” 
I have put the last sentence in French 
because the word proprietiere has no 
exact equivalent in our language, not as 
he used it. The nearest we get to it is, 
“There’s no money in farming, but 
you’re your own boss.” 

We worked in the wheat until nine 
o’clock, and then walked back to billets 
thru the bright moonlight, with all the 
family calling us “mes enfants,’ and 
bidding us come back soon. The regi- 
ment moved before we had the chance, 
but some day Duke and I are going 
back to Poitiers and see M’Ba-reek-o 
and his family. 


R. L. 





Tractor Lubrication 
(Continued from page 15) 
is to follow the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendation. 

The point in the subject of tractor 
lubrication which has not had sufficient 
emphasis is the personal element in the 
care of the machine. It is undoubtedly 
safe to say that ninety-five per cent of 
the lubricating troubles are due to neg- 
lect on the part of the operator and 
five per cent to oils and oiling systems. 


Horses vs. Tractors 

(Continued from page 17) 
is the inevitable consequence of tractor 
ownership and operation. 

When all is said and done horsemen 
must realize that the horse will survive 
as a power unit so long as equine power 
can be furnished more cheaply, more 
efficiently and more satisfactorily than 
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Why Cane Mola is Fed 
by Scientific Farmers 


Because this 100 per cent pure sugar cane molasses, 
imported direct from the West Indies, is the cheapest 
feed you can buy today, Prof. Savage of Cornell has re- 
cently compiled a table published in the Dairyman’s 
League News showing that cane molasses containing 
not less than 53 per cent supar supplies more digestible 


nutrient per dollar expended than any known feed. An 
analysis of 


CANE MOLA 


proves that it meets this test. It practically equals 
corn in feed value: costs just about half as much. The 
Department of Agriculture has compiled two bulletins 
on cane molasses as a feed. One proves that it makes 
a hay and grain ration 14 per cent more digestible, the 
other that its energy value is tremendously greater than 
that of any other feed. See Bulletins 117 and 125. 


Cows give from 10 per cent to 20 per cent more 
milk on Cane Mola: hogs gain weight quickly: horses 
and mules show more pep. Analysis on every barrel. 
Write Department H, for literature; it’s free. 


Pure Cane Molasses Corp. 
16 Exchange Place, New Yotk 


—_—S 
Mole TIT Pete 


hd 
Lolth Lie 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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in some other form. Horses today fur- 
nish the greatest proportion of the 
power needed in producing crops, and 
there is no reason to believe that the 
supremacy of good draft horses on farms 
ever will be threatened seriously; but 
inefficient horses, and their owners, will 
be slowly but surely eliminated. 


The advantage to the farmer of pro- 
ducing his own power units is very great, 
for then he is independent. Tractor 
manufacture requires labor in the iron 
and coal mines, steel mills and tractor 
factories, and much of this is high-priced 
labor. Strikes or wage increases may 
within a very brief time double the cost 
of power to the farmer who is dependent 
on the factory, and he is subject to the 
arbitrary action of manufacturers in the 
prices he must pay for repairs and the 
time when he shall receive them. The 
cost of fuel is also beyond his control. 
The man who uses draft mares and rears 
his own power units is free from such 
problems. He knows that the cost of his 


power units can not be suddenly and 
arbitrarily increased by the action of a 
manufacturer or labor union. He 
knows that he has no need to fret about 
repairs, for if one horse gives out an- 
other can be substituted in thirty minu- 
tes or less; and he is raising his own 
fuel in roughage and grains and can tell 
the Standard Oil Company where to go 
when the price of internal combustion 
oils is increased. 


We must not forget, also, that while 
the horse in ordinary work exerts a pull 
equal to one-tenth his weight, he can 
in an emergency pull a load five or six 
times as great, while mechanical power 
at best can pull only a one hundred per 
cent overload. This reserve of power 
available in herse power units is invalu- 
able on the farm or anywhere else when 
thoroughly dependable power that can 
work in soft footing is needed. 

The good draft horse still reigns sup- 
reme on farms, and will continue to do 
so; but the inefficient horse is doomed. 


J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


117-129 East Green Street 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE THINGS WE CAN vO FOR YOU 


WE CAN store your car in FIRE-PROOF Quarters. 
(A Private Stall if you want it) 


WE CAN make repairs in our completely equipped Machine Shop, 
Foundry and Forge Shop which are not attempted in the 


average garage. 


WE CAN rent you a Cadillac Touring Car or Limousine for the 


dance, game or trip. 


Don’t Forget the Place---LANG’S GARAGE 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Miracle Worker 


that is Changing 
the Habits of Millions 


G rental is the modern Aladdin. It changes the face of the 


world almost over night. 


Steam was discovered—and life 


at once began to change for every man, woman and child 


then alive. 
again be the same. 


For them and their descendants life could never 


Union Carbide was discovered; and already its miraculous 
power is lightening and brightening the life of every one living 


to-day. Such world forces are irresistible. 


The results they 


make possible are so helpful that barriers fall by the wayside as 


the wave of progress rushes on. 


Union Carbide made from se- 
lected coke and lime and fused in 
electric furnaces at a heat of 6,000 
degrees Fahrenheit (twice the heat 
necessary to melt steel), looks like 
ordinary crushed stone. Add water 
to it, and there is straightway pro- 
duced the most wonderful gas in 
the world—Carbide Gas. 


Carbide Gas is mending machin- 
ery in factories, railroad and ship- 
building plants all over the earth. 
Broken parts are heated in a few 
minutes, and then stick together as 
if they had never been parted. 


Carbide Gas lights the entrances 
to the Panama Canal, Government 
Barracks, light-houses, buoys and 
school houses. It supplied light to 
the contractors who built the New 
York Subways, and the great 
Catskill aqueduct tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Storm King. 


It already lights quarter of a 
million farm houses and barns, hos- 
pitals, fields for night ploughing, 
and is used for loading and un- 
loading of all kinds. Over 700,000 
miners depend on Carbide’ Gas to 
work by. 


If you would like to read more about this miracle worker, that is 
changing the habits of millions, write us for a free booklet. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 21) 

come such requests. And at the same 
time, you might ask for literature on 
small fruits in the farm garden, another 
thing which the College is pushing, in 
the behalf that they’re not much trouble 
and might help keep household health 
up and household expenses down. 


Once in a while the city 
magazines get hold of a 
really good story of coun- 
try life. We know of 
three such that have come out this year: 
Farmer in the Dell in Colliers Weekly 
of September 6, Golden Fruit in the 
August Scribner’s, and Pollen in Har- 
per’s for May. All three tell powerful 
stories of men raised out where houses 
don’t hide the sky; they are good tales 
about things all countrymen will re- 
cognize. 

For those who like reading for its 
own sake and are willing to try an ex- 
tremely long work during the lengthen- 
ing evenings of autumn, Jean Christophe 
is to be recommended. Written by 
Romain Rolland, translated from the 
French by Gilbert Cannan, and put into 
three volumes, of five hundred pages 
each, by Henry Holt ($6), it has been 
hailed as the outstanding literary work 
of the century. Six dollars is a lot of 
money and fifteen hundred pages quite 
a lot of reading, but this is certainly the 
most mercilessly powerful novel of the 
time, and a real treat for the thinking 
reader. Perhaps your local library has 
it. 


The Read- 
ing Lamp 


Of particular worth 
among records released 
during September are 
Caruso’s Chimes of San 
Giusto, Louise Homer’s Hard Times, 
Come Again No More, a Civil War song 
by the author of Swanee River; Fritz 
Kreisler’s Beautiful Ohio, a violin solo; 
and Barbara Maurel’s Kathleen Mavour- 
neen and Love’s Old Sweet Song...The 
Maurel record is a Columbia double- 
dise and costs $1.50, as do all the others 
except Kriesler’s and Homer’s which are 


Music of 


The Month 


Countryman 


a dollar. The other records mentioned 


are put out by the Victor people. 


(Continued from page 22) 


Editorials 


ity which relies on isolation from human 
contacts and communications in’ the third 
person. 


OST of all, you can help us by 
M criticism, by keeping us in touch 

with your ideas. When you 
read something in the paper that you like, 
or something that you disbelieve and dis- 
like, write us about it before the feeling 
wears away to indifference. If, by next 
June, we have not put The Countryman 
into closer human touch with its subscri- 
bers, we shall have made little or no pro- 
gress, and shall be little proud of any 
number of extra pages we may have pick- 
ed up in the process. 


LTHO the name of the present 
A editor has been at the head of the 
“box” for the past two issues they 
were in reality the excellent work of H. A. 
Stevenson, Managing Editor. He got 
back from the wars at Christmas and had 
much to do with the successful revivication 
of the paper. This year, he continues 
as Managing Editor and will share greatly 
in any success which may attend the 
present volume. 


The Blessings of Progress. 

“The automobile is the direct cause 
of the one-step, fox-trot and even the 
‘shimmie’ penetrating the innermost cor- 
ners of the agricultural districts,’ says 
S. W. Marcus of the Monumental Motor 
Company. A five-piece orchestra which 
has used a five-passenger to dish out 
dizzy jazz music in country towns for 
four years has just purchased a seven- 
passenger car. 

“Automobile Page” of a Great City 
Journal, August 17. 
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EADIE TAG OMRY FEED? 


has taken a strong hold with Dairymen in the territories where it has been introduced. 

The tag tells everything that the dealer and dairymen want to know, and the feed 
contains what the cow needs for big milk yield and maintenance. It is indeed a radical 
idea that The H-O Company has developed by printing on their analysis tag the formula 
for this really remarkable feed. Circular on request. 


THE H-O COMPANY THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Department, BUFFALO, N. Y. 48 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y 
Members U. S. Food Administration—License No. G, 13806 
United States Wheat Director License No. 001158 EM 
John J, Campbell, Eastern Sales Agt., Hartford, Conn. 


Od po Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory a 3 


for farm buildings or city construction. 3 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 3 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Look forthe Ker stone added to brand. 
sold bs lending de salers. KEYSTONECOPPERSTE ELisalsosuperior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings” booklet. = ASS 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsbargh, Pa. = 


More Milk 


At Less Cost Per Gallon 


Feed a ration that costs you less but 
makes more milk. That is the secret of 
success in modern dairying. And sucha 
ration is International Special Dairy Feed. 
It is a right ration—scientifically formu- 
lated—accurately prepared. 


International Special Dairy Feed saves 
bushels of your home grown grain. This 
alone will bring you a profit. But in addi- 
tion, you will get from one to two quarts 
more milk daily from each cow if you feed 

International Special Dairy 
Feed. Try it! We will sup- 
ply you ifyour dealer can’t, 


Dainik CE u 


INTER 
pecial'Da Dairy, ty\Fee ‘ 





Every Moline Universal Tractor 
Must Give Satisfactory Service 


When you buy a Moline-Universal Tractor the transaction does not 
end there. In addition you buy Moline Service—which is service that 
satisfies. This means that with intelligent operation you will be able 
to keep your tractor working to full capacity during its entire life. 


Moline Service means exactly what it says—and we have perfected 
an organization which enables us to furnish Moline Service that satis- 
fies. We can do this because: 


1. Twenty-three Moline factory branches in all parts of the 
United States carry stocks of repairs and complete machines—in 
charge of an expert service department. 


2. Factory branch territories are sub-divided into service ter- 
ritories each in charge of a resident Moline Service Supervisor— 
whose sole duty is to see that Moline Service is properly and 
promptly furnished in his territory. 


3. Every Moline Tractor Dealer is required to carry Moline- 
Universal Tractor repairs in stock and have a competent service 
department to provide prompt and efficient service. 


4. Tractor schools of short duration in charge of expert in- 
structors are being held in co-operation with Moline Tractor 
Dealers, to instruct farmers in the care and operation of Moline- 
Universal Tractors. These schools will continue to be held as 
long as there is a demand for them. 


5. With every Moline-Universal Tractor we furnish a com- 
plete instruction book, giving full information on care and oper- 
ation of the tractor. 


6. Moline-Universal Tractors are simple in construction, have 
the best materials and workmanship money can buy, and all 
working parts are quickly accessible. 


Therefore we are prepared to back Moline Service to the limit and you are sure of getting 
constant and satisfactory work from your Moline-Universal Tractor. 


If any Moline-Universal Tractor is not giving its owner satisfactory service we want to 
know about it immediately. 

The Moline Plow Company leads the Tractor industry—first, in developing and perfecting the 
original two-wheel, one-man tractor which does all farm work including cultivating, and 
again in announcing a service plan which makes a “booster” of every Moline Tractor owner. 


Join the throng of “ Moline Boosters."" You will be able to do twice the farm work 
at half the expense. See your Moline Dealer now or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Factory Branches At: 
Atlanta St. Louis Stockton Denver Minot Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie Kansas City Sioux Falls Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich, 
Oklahoma City Minneapolis Bloomington, I 
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Cut Down Milking Costs 


Like a hole in the milk pail, the cost of hand 
milking is a big drain on dairy profits 


“TI have had a great deal of trouble in the past in keeping 
competent hired men, particularly during the winter,’’ writes 
Clarence Vose, Kenosha, Wis. ‘‘Last fall I purchased a Success 
Milking Machine and let my man go in the fall. Milked 22 cows 
all winter with the Success and am highly pleased with it. It has 
made money for me.”’ 


SUCCESS 272 MILKER 


is the greatest time and labor saver on the dairy farm. In every 
herd from 8 cows up, a Success Outfit will quickly pay for itself, 
and make your cows pay you extra profits for many years. 


The Success has so few parts that it is easy to operate and the 
upkeep cost is next to nothing. No pulsators or other complicated 
contrivances —No big expensive vacuum tank or pipe line to install 
or bother with. The teat cups are the simplest made—fit per- 
factly, yet have no rubber linings to wear out. 


The simple and durable construction of the Success Milker ac- 
counts for its long, trustworthy service. 


The Open Valve accounts 
for the steady, uniform 
action, which means con- 
tented cows and better milk 
yields. 

Let us tell you how a Suc- 
cess Milker will make big- 
ger dairy money for you. 


Anderson Sales 
Company 
1041 Winnebago Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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MAINTENANCE 
= PLus , 


The maintenance of your dairy 
cows represents a fix 

you can’t get away from it use 

nature has wisely constituted the 

dairy cow so that her bodily mainte- 

nance gets first call from the feed she 

consumes. Feeding just enough to keep 

cows alive is poor = means kG 

low milk production and weakened con- 
- stitutions. You must feed enough to cover both bodily maintenance and’ maximum milk pro- 
duction before your cows can pay you a profit. You will find it pays big to feed 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O'DAIRY RATION 


generously at all seasons of the year, but especially so right now because your cows have 

just passed through the hot, short pasture season—their reserve energy has been heavily 
drawn a vitality and stamina are at a low ebb and can only be restored by 
generous 


ing of the pro) in ration if they are to produce profitable results 
this winter. Feeding HUM, 


CHER FEED BIG “Q”—NOW—will put your 
cows in tip top conden - that ns will a pe the benefit of the present good milk 


prices during the fall an save feed later on by feeding all your 


cows will consume Now 


No other feeds in-the world so well supply the maintenance and milk production 
requirements of the dairy cow as SC. CHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
RATION. This is proven by the fact that they have 
helped 35 World's a ion to make 

their world’s records, and he further fact that the foremost dairy- 

SS inter cae ial aot eae SCHUMACHER FEED 

BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION enthusiastically. 

Tiree ee Doce, SORE mah end Geen Seok ee not an ex- 

pense—they are big profit makers. Your dealer can supply you. 

WARNING! Din prowin' Exocesive’ protein in rion 

= ———— eee 
lactation period. 


The Quaker Oats Oats mpany 
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